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The South 2 African Outlook 


Perhaps it is always best in human affairs to 
do what is right and ethical and just to all God’s 
creatures, and leave the consequences confidently 


to God. — Adlai Stevenson. 


* * * * 
The Storm. 

As we go to press the Senate Bill has passed its second 
reading in the House of Assembly after a week of debate. 
This Bill has as one of its aims the making of it possible for 
the two-thirds majority to be obtained by the Government 
whereby the Coloured voters could be put on a separate 
electoral roll. But thousands see in it something more 
sinister. ‘The provisions by which the Senate would he 
enlarged and would have in it no representatives of the 
Cape, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal other than 
supporters of the Government have roused the country as 
it has seldom been roused. Still further disturbed is 
public feeling because of the declaration of Government 
spokesmen that other measures are to follow, the nature of 
which has not been disclosed despite all demands that the 
Government should be frank and open as to its further 
plans. From end to end of the land meetings of protest 
are being held, petitions are being signed and prayers 
offered that the Government may depart from the Senate 
Bill. Leading articles in English newspapers have an 
outspokenness seldom matched in South African history, 
stormy though it has often been. At a time when South 
Africa was needing above all something to make more 
tranquil its life, it has passed, by Government decree and 
action, into a period of devastating storm of which no man 
sees the end. 

A shrewd and sympathetic Visitor. 
The Rev. J. J. Buskes is a minister in Holland of the 


Dutch Reformed Church and a inan who values the inter- 
national contacts secured for him by his membership of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Earlier in the year he 
spent three months in South Africa and with the help of a 
large variety of contacts made a careful study of human 
relationships as he found them in our midst. The Star 
persuaded him to write about what he learned and in two 
impressive articles he set down his impressions about our 
Afrikaner-English and European-Non-European strains 
and stresses. His standpoint is essentially Christian, 
sympathetic, perceptive, appreciative, modest: he is an 
excellent example of the intelligent Christian observer 
from outside, the sort of man we should listen to with 
grateful attention, the more so if we think that we may not 
entirely agree with him. 

As regards the Afrikaner-English situation he is deeply 
concerned. ‘The tensions seemed to him to be very severe 
and capable of destroying the country. He views with 
deep sympathy the tension within the Afrikaner resulting 
from his having had to travel in a few years a road of tran- 
sition from his old world to the new one of Johannesburg 
and other cities, a journey for which the people of Europe 
have had many years. ‘This, he believes, is what underlies 
“the tremendous fierceness and passion”? of many of 
those he met. “A nation can be destroyed by this ten- 
” it will be mastered only when “the Afrikaners 
concentrate on the future without disavowing their past, 


sion ; 


and join in world history in its many-sided developments.” 

On the wider subject of European-Non-European 
stresses he declines to be more than impressionist. After 
contacts with the different groups he is depressed. He has 
sat in at the SABRA conference, where “they discussed 
and made resolutions about the future of the Coloured 
without the Coloureds.”’ He has listened to the apostles 
of “separate development,” and he asks ‘‘ Must not this 
development be a natural one?’ “ We in Europe” he 
adds, “‘ have learned to know all the dangers of obsessions 
and ideologies for soul and body. .. Propagandists of an 
ideology at last become the slaves of their ideology.” <A 
professor of theology told him ‘‘ God’s blessing is with a 
nation which keeps its blood pure,” and his comment is— 
“The Afrikaners are certainly not Nazis, but Karl Barth 
is a hundred times right when he says that this is Nazi 
theology.” ‘The consequences of this dangerous obsession 
he adds, ‘“‘ are for a Netherlands Christian incredible and 
unacceptable.” 
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By what has been and is being done by the European for 
the Non-European he is much impressed. ‘ This is in 
many respects an example for England and Holland.” 
But with it all he would wish earnestly to see far more 
recognition of the real unity of Christians of all races, for 
“the unity of Christ is not a unity in the clouds.” He 
would multiply opportunities of exercising and demons- 
trating it. 

“New roads” is a thought much in our visitor’s mind 
about us—that we have somehow got to find them together 
or perish. But there is a prerequisite of transcendent 
importance. ‘‘ How can we find new roads together if we 


have not found each other beforehand ? ”’ 
* * * * 


”) 


South Africa and the Indian Governments. 

The announcement that the proposal for bringing the 
governments of South Africa, India, and Pakistan together 
had fallen down was a very minor bit of news to most 
people. We had not been told that anything was being 
done about it, and few South Africans had sufficient 
expectation that it would achieve real good to have any 
living interest in it. The situation, consequently, remains 
as unsatisfactory as ever, except, perhaps, in the eyes of 
our Government which finds it easier to leave things as 
they are, in the air, and to continue to charge the Indian 
Government with interfering over people who are really 
no concern of theirs,—while refusing to allow these people 
over whom it claims sole authority to enjoy any form of 
real citizenship. We do not appear to be aware, as others 
are, that the stronger our case against having others meddle 
with our Indian population, the stronger is our responsibi- 
lity to deal justly with them, to give them a citizenship 
that is real, and to cease exploiting or slighting them as 
unwanted lodgers. If only, while maintaining our refusal 
to tolerate any interference, we set ourselves to act in a 
responsible way towards them, we should cut a less sorry 
figure in the eyes of the civilised world of which we so 
smugly reckon ourselves to be the champions in Africa. 
How desirable it is that our public men who are so eloquent 
in defence of this or that restriction on Non-European life 
on the ground of protecting Christian civilization, should 
allow themselves to reflect how their words sound in 
Indian ears and what hatred of the Christian faith they 
must inevitably generate. 

* * * * 
A terrible Scourge that can be controlled if .... 

It is surely of the first importance that the general public 
should be better informed and consequently more alive to 
the terrible ravages which Tuberculosis is making in 
South Africa. It is generally known that the toll it is 
taking is heavy, but unless we are touched near home it is 
far too common to say “ Yes, it is bad, isn’t it ?”’ and then 
do no more than piously hope that the doctors, wonderful 
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fellows, will do a good job about it. Whereas the actual 
facts are likely, if they are really brought home to us, to 
shake us badly ; and that is exactly what must happen if 
there is to be any chance of securing the nation-wide co- 
operation which alone can make it possible for the experts 
to lead us to any real control of the disease. 


For instance, at the recent tuberculosis conference in 
Cape Town the senior medical officer at the King George 
Hospital in Durban gave some figures which are really 
dreadful. He said that 20,646 children had recently 
undergone tuberculosis tests. Of these roughly 1,000 
were European, 14,000 Indian, 3,000 Coloured, and 2,500 
African. In this order the positive reaction figures were 
6 per cent, 17 per cent, 20 per cent, and 40 per cent. These 
Native children so terribly infected were between the ages 
of five and nine and the doctor went on to say that of Native 
children reaching the school-leaving age at least 80 per cent 
had the disease. We ought to be ‘‘ stabbed broad awake ” 
by such a figure from Durban and a similar result will 
follow from probing into the facts about the incidence of 
the disease in the Non-European townships and locations 
all over the country, even in the climates most inimical to 
it. Our ignorance is foolish, dangerous, and unpardon- 
able, because we know that our medical men have brought 
us to the point where the enemy can be controlled if we 
really want to do so. It has been forced to yield most of 
its secrets, so that if we will combine in a nation-wide 
demand that will not be denied for early diagnosis by 
means of mobile or local X-ray plants, for treatment with 
the drugs of proved efficacy, for better living conditions, 
for domestic and urban cleanliness, and whatever else is 
needed, we shall finally get the better of it. The doctors 
can fight the disease itself with success, but they will not 
secure the means or the conditions for doing that unless 


the public is awake and insistent. 
* * * * 


The Foundation of a University. 

Dr. Walter Adams, who has been designated as Principal 
of the new University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
has been defining some of the basic considerations by 
which he expects the new college to be guided. As re- 
gards the composition of its student body he was quite 
definite that worthy applicants of any colour or creed will 
be welcomed. A few excerpts from his address to the 
Rotary Club of Salisbury will serve to indicate the policy 
which is to prevail. 


“We are concerned with what is inside them and not 
outside : we are concerned with brains and intelligence. 


“In Rhodesia you have the chance of profiting from 
the lessons of other university colleges and from the 
mistakes they have made. I see for myself a chance on 
Mount Pleasant of creating a real university of quite 
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first-class standards to do all that others have done and 

are doing. 

“This college can be a centre of research to which 
men will come from all over the world for what it will be 
able to offer them in botany, medicine, history, and 
other subjects. 

“Of course we are going to be inter-racial—we are 
going to be a university. I do not know of any univer- 
sity worthy of mention which is not inter-racial. 

“We do not want students—students want us. We 
are not touting for students ; they are going to apply and 
we shall reject some of them. We want the best. 

“On the standards of the first students the standards 
of the college will depend. They will set the tone and 
the standards of behaviour and learning for the privilege 
of being with us.” 

* * * * 
Tshekedi Khama on the future of the High 
Commission Territories. 

After temporary banishment from his homeland in 
connection with the controversy centring round his 
. nephew Seretse, T'shekedi was permitted to return to the 
Bamangwato Reserve some three years ago, provided he 
took no part in politics or contentious matters. He has 
observed the condition scrupulously, but has been able to 
give valuable service to Bechuanaland in connection with 
the plans for material and social development being work- 
ed out under the auspices of the Colonial Development 
Fund. He has now given expression to his thinking in 
regard to the political future, not of Bechuanaland alone, 
but of Basutoland and Swaziland as well, all three territo- 
ries being equally deeply involved in the desire of the 
Union to incorporate them. ‘‘ Without a doubt”’ he says, 
“not a single group of people (in the protectorates) would 
today be in favour of the proposed transfer of the govern- 
ment of their country to the Union of South Africa.”” But 
he holds that the negative reply of the British Govern- 
ment to Dr. Malan’s demand for their incorporation, 
while it “‘ brought a sigh of relief to the inhabitants of these 
territories as well as a relaxation of tension throughout 
Africa,” nevertheless was, in effect, ‘‘ a policy of procrasti- 
nation on this issue—an attitude which the British Govern- 
ment has steadily maintained for over forty years now.” 
The necessity for consulting the people has been constantly 
stressed, but I'shekedi is insistent on the point that so- 
called consultations with the masses of the Native people 
is meaningless. Such consultations could and had often 
been rendered valueless by being organised to achieve the 
end desired by the principal person attending the meeting. 
He claims that it is the elected representatives of a people 
who carry on their government and whose decisions are 
accepted as expressing the determinations of a nation as a 
whole. ‘“‘ Thus” he continues, “no time should be lost 
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now to prepare the people living in the High Commission 
Territories for the responsible task of stating their own 
case to the British Government whenever the political 
future of their territories becomes a live issue. The 
obvious line which this political development should take 
is the establishment of a more representative form of 
government by concurrently creating local legislative and 
executive councils in these territories.” 

So much for the machinery needed for eliciting an 
authentic answer from the people on this question so vital 
to their future. As to what that answer would be today 
the son of Khama appears to have little doubt when he says 
that in the past forty-five years the Union has not only 
failed to convince the Natives of the protectorates that 
their future happiness and prosperity lie inside the Union, 
but it has also provided them with clear proofs that they 
would be happier outside the Union. 

* 


* * * 
£100 for an Emblem. 

The South African National Council for the Deaf, 
which co-ordinates the work of sixteen Schools, Societies 
and Institutions working for the welfare of the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing, as well as striving for the Prevention of 
Deafness, is offering prizes of £100 and £50 with other 
Consolation Prizes for an Emblem which can be adopted 
by it for the furtherance of its activities. Readers are 
invited to submit as many designs as they wish, with an 
entrance fee of five shillings per design, to 

The South African National Council for the Deaf, 

P.O. Box 3343, Johannesburg. 

The time available is short, for designs must be sent in 
by the 30th June, 1955. 

A good emblem may well be a great help to the excellent 
and much-needed work of the Council. Perhaps you can 
devise it. 

* * * * 
Tailpiece : 

At the time of the re-awakening of missionary interest 
in Scotland William Burns was one of the Scottish pioneers 
in Mission work in Manchuria. After a life of apostolic 
labour, perhaps without much visible fruit, he died at 
Mowchang among the Chinese whom he loved. In due 
course his belongings were sent home to Scotland. The 
opening of the trunk was dramatic in what it disclosed ; no 
gems or porcelains or silks. Here is the inventory :— a 
few sheets of Chinese printed matter, a Chinese and 
English Bible, an old writing case, one or two small books, 
a Chinese lantern, a single Chinese dress, and the blue 
flag of the Gospel boat. And a small voice was heard to. 
say ‘‘ Surely he must have been very poor.”” Poor? Yes 
certainly in the world’s eyes: because William Burns was 
one of Christ’s prospectors, looking for the city that hath 
foundations ; and his kit declared plainly what he had 
been. The late Rev. J. A. DAvrpson 
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Fort Hare 


WE have noted with great regret the temporary closing 

of Fort Hare University College owing to an out- 
break of mass insubordination, intimidation of students, 
and conspiracy to bring the normal working of the College 
to a standstill. We publish below the official statement 
issued by the Executive of the College Council which 
determined, after consideration of reports by the Senate 
and on the advice of the law-agents, that the only effective 
means of dealing with the evil was to send all students 
down and then consider applications from individual 
students for re-admission. This action of the Executive 
was confirmed by a special meeting of the full Council. 
The statement referred to is as follows :— 


1. The constitution of the College provides proper 
channels of communication between students and the 
recognised authorities, as is usual in University Institu- 
tions, for any representations that students wish to make 
either as individuals or as the student body through their 
properly elected representatives. Such representations 
have always received the serious consideration of the proper 
authorities. 


2. ‘There has developed unmistakable evidence of the 
existence within the student body of the College of a secret 
authority, sometimes referred to as the caucus, whose 
instructions are obeyed by students, often through fear of 
physical violence and other forms of intimidation, rather 
than the instructions of the constituted authorities of the 
College. ‘The result has been that, under the influence of 
the caucus, the students have resorted to irregular methods, 
such as boycotts, threats and even violence, with a view to 
the acceptance of their will by the College Authorities. 
This has resulted in the development of a situation within 
the College which is destructive of freedom of opinion and 
action within the student body and has become intolerable. 
In consequence, the Students’ Representative Council has 
found it necessary to resign. 


3. The boycott of the Graduation Ceremony carried 
out under instructions emanating from an unauthorised 
meeting, is another example of the influence of this caucus 
upon student action and was deliberately designed to 
embarrass the College Authorities and to bring discredit 
on the College. Further evidence has come to light of the 
intention to continue what has been described as ‘“ the 
struggle.” 


4. In view of this whole situation, and after considering 
a report from the College Senate, the Executive Committee 
of the College Council has decided unanimously that it is 
impossible to continue the work of the College under 
present conditions. ‘The Executive Committee has theie- 
fore decided to suspend all activities of the College for the 


present and to consider the re-admission of individual 
students in due course. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish the address which 
Dr. the Hon. E. H. Brookes delivered to the attenuated 
congregation which was presided over by Dr. T. Alty, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University, with 
which the University College of Fort Hare is affiliated. 
From this ceremony, the most important of the Academic 
year, all but the graduands and a handful of students 
absented themselves, either in conformity with the decision 
of the ‘‘ caucus’’—a junto of malcontents which held a 
scratch meeting out of bounds on the previous afternoon, 
or in certain definitely known instances, because of intimida- 
tion accompanied by threats of damage to property or 
violence to person. Such a conspiracy, deliberately 
designed to bring the College into disrepute, in addition to 
being an affront to the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
and to the Public Orator, Dr. Brookes, who had flown 
from Natal specially for the occasion, to say nothing of the 
parents and relatives of the graduands, many of whom had 
travelled long distances to be present, was too flagrant an 
exhibition of student bad manners to be overlooked. It 
indicates a degree of irresponsibility out of all relation to 
the sacrifices of parents and to the amounts spent by 
public bodies and the State on the higher education of 
these young men and women. Many of them will no 
doubt proffer excuses for their conduct, alleging group 
loyalty, intimidation, or perhaps even thoughtlessness, but 
the statement quoted reflects that this was but the crown- 
ing example of disregard for the prestige of the College 
and for established authority, which had become evident 
for some months previously. 

It is a humbling thought that out of nearly 400 students, 
all of whom presumably capable of profiting from a univer- 
sity education, there should exist no solid or sensible body 
of public opinion able to reject or withstand an invitation 
to lawlessness issued by a minority of undisciplined and 
wrong headed youths, engaged as they seem to have been 
in a ‘struggle’ against those whose sole concern is for 
their welfare. Here is no question of oppression, of limi- 
tation of opportunity, no inequality of treatment in regard 
to resources placed at the disposal of the College by the 
Government, no lack of tacilities except such as is normal 
in a young and growing institution, no variation from the 
usual procedures of a healthily-run College which in the 
provision it makes for student welfare is restricted only, 
like all other similar institutions, by the income derived 
from student fees. Moreover, not only are tuition and 
residence fees at Fort Hare less by far than at other Colleges 
doing similar work for European students, but for this 
group of students there is more than a liberal degree of help 
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provided by bursaries and loans. We wonder if either the 
students or their parents realize fully the value of the 
service which is placed at their disposal by the College ? 
If so why is a greater respect for the authority which alone 
makes such facilities available not inculcated in the young 
men and women sent up and exhibited in such a fashion as 
to deter the irresponsible minority from unacademic 
practices which belie their right to be there in any case ? 


Servants 
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We trust that when the College re-opens, as it expects to 
do shortly, a new relationship will obtain between students 
and staff and that the latter will be able to count upon the 
co-operation of a well-disposed group eager to share in the 
accomplishment of the true purpose of a university college, 
—the acquisition of learning and skill and of a sense of the 
real values of life. 


of Truth 


BEING THE GRADUATION ADDRESS DELIVERED AT FORT HARE ON THE 29TH APRIL, 1955 


By the Hon. Edgar H,. Brookes, D.Litt. 


I AM glad to be with you all today at this Graduation 

Ceremony, and to have the opportunity of addressing 
you and especially those of you who have won your Degrees. 
It is a great moment for each of you, your parents and your 
friends, and for your teachers too. ‘The first thing that I 
want to do is to say quite simply how much we all rejoice 
with you and wish you well, and we pray from our hearts 
that God will bless every one of you through the years to 
come. 

Traditionally the Graduation address is also the speaker’s 
opportunity of discussing, as a fellow University man with 
you who are now full members of the University, some of 
the aspects of the wider life into which you are now enter- 
ing. ‘To address the graduates of Fort Hare University 
College on these lines is an opportunity indeed. It is also 
a grave responsibility. Words spoken on such occasions 
must come from the heart and carry the stamp of simple 
honesty and truth, for in our present circumstances any- 
thing less or more than the truth as we see it may do more 
harm than good. 

That ought to be an easy task, and it would be in a 
society in which truth was habitually spoken, but we are 
so beset with half-truths, exaggerations and distortions 
that it demands quite an effort to be simple and direct. 
This is an age of propaganda, of State Information Offices 
and public relations officers, of zealots who believe that 
any misrepresentation is justified if it helps on the Good 
Cause, and of timid well-wishers who twist the English 
language into terrible knots of double negatives and con- 
ditional clauses, of “ notwithstandings ”’ and “ howevers ”’ 
in a frenzy of anxiety never to hurt anybody, which means 


2 


never to mean anything. 

If the atmosphere of our day makes my task a somewhat 
difficult one, what must we say of the task of a Fort Hare 
graduate entering into his new life ? How he is to realise 
his aspirations is a question to which different answers can 
be given ; but that he must have certain aspirations admits 
of no question. He is bound to want to be a full citizen in 
the land of his birth. Who is prepared to say that that is 


wrong? He is bound to want for himself and in due time 
for his children the fullest possible educational opportu- 
nity, access to all the world’s treasures of learning and 
wisdom. Who is prepared to say that that is wrong? He 
is bound to want to see his fellowmen advancing in econo- 
mic opportunity, with the chance to own land, to have 
enough to eat and decent housing, to be free from the 
perpetual nagging menace of debt. Who is prepared to 
say that that is wrong? He is bound to desire deeply that 
he may be free from insult and discourtesy, the imputation 
of inferiority, envy of his ability or achievement, contempt — 
on account:of his race and colour. Who is prepared to 
say that that is wrong? Let us one and all accept clearly 
and without ambiguity that no African, Indian or Coloured 
student in the Union of South Africa can be blamed for 
having these aspirations. 

These, it may be claimed, are universal aspirations. 
But there are others which I should like to feel are cherish- 
ed in the hearts of many Fort Hare graduates. The 
aspirations of which I have been speaking up to the present 
are in the best sense of the word political aspirations. 
They depend therefore, in the South Africa that we know, 
on the conversion of other people to our point of view: 
neither by argument nor by force can we bring them about 
alone. The way to them, so it seems to us sometimes, is 
barred by locked doors and someone else has the key. 
This is why those who think as we do sometimes feel 
frustrated. Whether we persuade the man who has the 
key to do his duty or whether the doors have to be forced 
open, we need the co-operation of others. But there are 
open doors—doors waiting for men to walk through them. 
It may be that we shali find these open doors leading to the 
very citadel from which we feel that the locked doors bar 
us out. Let us try them. ‘They are in any case worth 
trying for their own sake. 

There is, of course, frequently a throwing away of the 
keys that are in our hands. You know far better than I 
can tell you the temptations that beset you, the self- 
indulgences which can ruin a good brain or weaken the 
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hands of a man of strength. I do not need to warn you, 
for example, about drink. You all know the terrible toll 
that it takes of heart and mind. It is more to the point to 
ask why men seek happiness in things of this kind. So 
often it is out of a deep sense of frustration and futility. 
We are apt to blame this on circumstances. Circum- 
stances do play a part in it, and all that we can do to 
improve them is surely good ; but this is not the deepest 
truth of the matter. Even the contempt and injustice with 
which you will be beset as you go out into life is not able 
to crush your spirit or destroy your creative powers unless 
you let it do so. ‘The answer to frustration is to be found 
deep in your own hearts. ‘To that door, the door to the 
inner citadel of personality, you and you alone hold the 
key. You have reached maturity in the sense that the key 
to your own heart is now yours. The true University is 
the active, pure-hearted servant of truth. In so far as 
Fort Hare is this, it is already a University. But Fort 
Hare is not a set of buildings, it is a group of human beings. 
Are we all active, pure-hearted servants of truth? In so 
far as we are not, the call comes to us to be so. Wherever 
and however we have been educated, education worthy of 
the name should fit us to live as kings and _ priests— 
“crowned and mitred,”’ as Dante said—independent of 
other people’s contempt or respect, justice or injustice, 
free men in the service of truth. The secret of life is to 
find that unshakable freedom when inferiority is a mean- 
ingless word. Our Lord Himself was not condemned to 
obscurity because He belonged to a conquered race, nor 
are His servants. Let those who think poverty hinders 
success bethink themselves of Abraham Lincoln, the son 
of a “poor white” family, and of David Livingstone, 
every step of whose education had to be fought for. The 
best-known scientist of our day, Albert Einstein, died an 
exile on account of his race from the land of his birth. 
Another exiled scientist, Chaim Weizmann, by his achieve- 
ments and his spirit, found a home for a people dispersed 
in alien lands for nineteen hundred years. All this is no 
excuse for maintaining adverse political and economic 
conditions, but it is a call to you all to recognise how the 
human spirit can flower out of pain, penury and oppression, 

Where your past education has cramped and frustrated 
the true man, whether it be an education absorbed from 
lectures, from family standards, from racial fears, or from 
any other thing, discard it. Where education has develop- 
ed the true man into living fully with and by truth, whether 
within or without you, and whole-heartedly responding to 
it, live by that, no matter what happens. ‘Truth and 
light are for all men, and freedom of heart. 

We are members of an unhappy nation, a country rack- 
ed with fear and not true to truth in many ways. Each 
section of our nation has contributed to this. Each 
section has brought its own sins to contribute to this un- 
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happy state. Each section is to blame. Each section and 
each separate man has to remedy the faults in its or in his 
character and education, in order to be free to fight for 
universal truth. 

The struggle is too serious to make it possible for us 
who are graduates to use our University education for self- 
glorification or for our own elevation. You are men and 
women of privilege, as I am, but our privilege is not so 
much that we have university degrees, as that we are men 
and women “ matched with this hour’’ by our Maker. 
You have, through the sacrifices of others, your parents, 
relatives or friends, or perhaps by your own very strenuous 
efforts, been given something to fit you for true living, 
something to fit you to be servants of truth. 

To be a servant of truth a man must first of all “‘ to his 
own self be true.’ Such inner truth involves in the first 
place simple honesty. When I speak of honesty I do not 
mean simply that we should not deceive other people. 
That is almost unimportant by the side of the real point— 
that a man should, in the quiet of his own room, be honest 
with his own heart. Be that first. Even if you lack the 
courage to say what you think to anyone else, say it to 
yourself. ‘This country is full of advocates of integration 
who do not propose to receive non-Europeans into their 
own homes, clubs and churches, but will not say so even 
to themselves; of advocates of apartheid who will not 
work out the brave new world ona map even in the privacy 
of their own bedrooms: of men who doubt the value of 
the particular “‘ism’’ of liberation advocated by the most 
vocal of those around them and are too timid to mention 
their doubts clearly even to themselves. We are beset by 
fears—fear of one another, fear of the future, fear of the 
truth. Never was there a more fear-ridden country. If 
Fort Hare or any other university institution could send 
us out ten graduates a year who were completely unafraid 
it would revolutionise South Africa. 

With this we want men who really care. Charity is not 
quite so rare a virtue as honesty, but it is rare enough. 
When a European fails to carry the non-European on his 
heart we blame him because he is a little man, a timid, 
self-limited, pitiful kind of man, whatever his boasts. 
But when a non-European fails to carry the European on 
his heart, what then? Do we blame him? Or do we let 
him make a boast of it? Yet what a terrible confession of 
inferiority! Don’t you agree that it is? Magnanimity is 
not a virtue needed only by the privileged. To feel that 
it is enough for an African to care for Africans only is to 
deny him the status of a man, to leave him perpetually on 
the defensive. Beware of such degradation of your man- 
hood. 

And yet even if an African cared only for Africans it 
would be a great deal—provided that he really did care. 
The going out of one’s heart to others is a life-giving thing, 
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“It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’ Life 
becomes meaningful when we care : we only reach our full 
stature of intellect or of spirit when we do care. 

I speak to graduates today, as a fellow-graduate, a 
member of a world-wide community of learning. Yet of 
course the gifts of which I am speaking, whether intelle- 
tual or spiritual, are not the monopoly of graduates. It 
may serve as a chastening thought to anyone who has 
majored in English that Shakespeare had no Degree. It 
may be a helpful thought to any woman graduate here to- 
day to recollect that Joan of Arc never had a university 
education, neither did Florence Nightingale nor Queen 
Victoria. Among South African statesmen, neither Paul 
Kruger nor Moshoeshoe were Bachelors of Arts and Cecil 
Rhodes only obtained an undistinguished degree by great 
efforts. We who enjoy the advantages of a systematised 
education must not assume a superiority at the beginning 
of the race, because the handicappers have put us a good 
many yards ahead of scratch: the man who starts from 
scratch sometimes wins! Let us run well, thankful for 
our good start but not presuming on it. 

It is thus of all the men and women of the races repre- 
sented here and of all the men and women of South Africa 
and not of graduates only nor of non-Europeans only that 
I speak when I say that we must be servants of truth, that 
we must each one of us “ to his own self be true.” hat 
means that we must unashamedly be ourselves, just what we 
are, no more, no less. With that real self God can work 
miracles, but He can do nothing with falsity, with the 
man who is not really there. If you are Africans, as so 
many of you are, it means that you must neither try con- 
sciously to be African or to be un-African, but yourselves. 
If you are yourselves, you will have in you virtues of Africa 
which you must not despise, and virtues of the wider 
world of western civilisation which you have learned and 
treasured and which you must truly assimilate and make 
truly your own. So often men have told you to cherish 
your African past when you have felt that their advice was 
insincere and directed towards keeping you a separate and 
subordinate people. In so far as it was so, your reaction 
to their hypocrisy was natural and understandable. Yet 
every racial group in this country has something rich to 
bring to the common stock. It is a mistake to contrast 
the old and the new. The deeper the roots of the tree 
strike, the higher and wider spread its branches and the 
lovelier grows its fruit. It is not a choice between the 
ancestral past and the changing future but between 
abounding life or stunted life. 
starve the branches. You defeat your own object. 
passage which might have been written specially for 
University students, Our Lord says: “ 
scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of heaven is 


Starve the roots and you 
Ina 


‘Therefore every 


like unto a man which is an householder which bringeth 
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forth out of his treasure things new and old.” Things 
new and old. Thenis this a sense in which one can rightly 
say to you: ‘“‘ Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn 
and unto the hole of the pit whence ye are digged : look 
unto Abraham your father and unto Sarah that bare 


” 


ou. 
: I was reading the other day Arthur Bryant’s “ Makers 
of the Realm ”’ and especially his moving picture of King 
Alfred. I was struck at the close parallel between the 
simple virtues of the Anglo-Saxons in those rugged days 
and the virtues of the Africans. Alfred’s achievement 
was to preserve those virtues and add to them and gradually 
fuse with them the light and learning of the past that came 
from Rome. It may be a hard calling but it is a high call- 
ing that comes to the educated African to-day—to honour 
and preserve the ancestral heritage and to unite with it in 
an indissoluble union the light and learning of the western 
world. It can be done in the spirit of Alfred. In doing 
it honour your fathers and your mothers: the man who 
does not would have been called by the men of Alfred’s 
time a “nidering,’ a worthless fellow. Honour the 
wisdom, kindness and courage among your own people, 
African, Indian or Coloured, literate or illiterate, the gifts 
that have moved life onwards through history, the gifts of 
simple folk, of the so-called ‘‘common man.” My desire 
for you is that you will add to these, as Alfred did, all the 
new learning that has come to you and make it your own 
in a great unity based on a true integration of the best in 
the old and the best in the new in your own personality— 
not a throwing away of the simple, lovely things of the 
past, but a fulfilment of them in a rich present. And of 
the new life take the things that are really worth while. It 
is a tragedy to see men throw away the realities of it for the 
mere trappings, for things that do not really matter—the 
luxuries and decadence ofa civilisation without the measure 
of truth and wisdom which it brings. No man will find 
his true self by reaching out for power, position, fine 
houses, high-powered cars, expensive pleasures, and for 
them throwing away what he has. The University is the 
servant of truth. It is truth in all its aspects, and deeply 
lived in our own lives that matters: the rest are extras. 
Some of them are not inherently evil and may follow as 
by-products, but without truth they are evil because they 
take us away from the one thing that really matters. 
Follow the truth within you. Go with the truth that 
comes from without. Go forward, trusting in an utterly 
benevolent God : we His children are often malicious and 
self-seeking, but He is utterly benevo'ent. 'To those who 
will do this, to the servants of truth, not to any race or 
political group as such, but to the servants of truth the 
message comes: ‘“‘ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom ’”’—not as non- 
Europeans, but as men and women, with nothing to apolo- 
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gise for, nothing to defend, and nothing to be inferior 
about. 

So I long that you will not look to either the slow pro- 
cesses of historical evolution or the uncertain and incalcul- 
able results of revolution to claim the heritage into which 
you can enter mow, this very day—the heritage of full 
manhood and womanhood, the gift of ruling your circum- 
stances instead of being ruled by them, the inner peace 
and poise which make you independent of other people’s 
courtesy or discourtesy, justice or injustice, the life and 
laughter which are the natural gifts of youth. 

The more this joyful liberation of the self comes about, 
the more will this place become a true University. It is 
by this inner transformation and by it only that you will be 
able to take the next steps in the advance in University life 
about which I now want to say a few words to you. 

There are open doors in the intellectual as well as in the 
moral sphere and through those open doors I wish to see 
the graduates of Fort Hare move on to “ the glorious un- 
known morrow.” Next to the inner liberation of spirit 
which I have been speaking of, and which is, I believe, an 
essential condition for intellectual progress, I can imagine 
no course of action more likely to lead to the emancipation 
of the non-European races of South Africa than intellec- 
tual achievement of so marked a character as to compel 
respect. Never tell me that it cannot be done. And yet 
do not tell me that it can be done without doing it. 

Fort Hare has grown immensely in size and level of 
achievement since its early days. Gone are the years 
when it took pre-matriculation students. It has become 
a University College in fact as well as in name. Now we 
want to see it become a University. And the real change 
from a University College to a University does not lie in 
numbers or finance or in formal recognition by a Parlia- 
mentary statute : it lies largely inthe amount and excellence 
of post-graduate studies. This is the great advance which 
Fort Hare is called to make during the next decade. And 
how easy it is to make it if you will. For this University 
College is in the enviable position of being supported, 
doubtless sometimes for the wrong reason, by every single 
school of political thought in South Africa. Defenders of 
apartheid rejoice to see a separate non-European institution 
grow. Defenders of integration rejoice to see emerging 
from Fort Hare men who by their achievement can prove 
more spectacularly than any philosophical arguments can 
do the equality of man. Nothing can stand in the way of 
a great future for Fort Hare except a niggardly and starved 
imagination on the part of those who frame its policy or a 
failure to ‘‘ make good” on the part of the splendid human 
material which forms its student body. 

When I speak of post-graduate study I mean in the first 
place quite simply that there should be a sufficient propor- 
tion of students as dissatisfied to stop at the Bachelor’s 
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Degree as their fathers were dissatisfied to stop at “ Matric.” 
We move on. Even in my own life-time, Standard VI 
was a sufficient qualification for the lowest grade of African 
teacher training. As for Europeans, I remember when I 
was a small boy a highly-respected Headmaster advertising 
his qualifications in the public press as ‘‘ Inter-B.A.” 
Anyone in his position would keep it a dark secret today. 

But I would go further and say without any disparage- 
ment of the good work of the past, that we are still awaiting 
a new outburst of creative work in the intellectual field 
from the graduates of Fort Hare. We wait for the great 
books that African and other writers are to contribute to the 
English and Afrikaans as well as to the Bantu languages— 
poems, novels, plays : books so compelling in their passion 
and power that no one can describe them condescendingly 
as ‘good work for an African,” but just simply as good. 
In history we have had our Theals and Corys and Walkers : 
where is their African or Indian equivalent? I long too 
for outstanding achievement in pure and applied sciences. 
I can see no reason why a Fort Hare graduate cannot con- 
tribute something new to chemistry or physics. Can you ? 
Can you see why race should prevent a man from finding 
a new and better remedy for a cattle disease ? Are these 
abilities reserved to Europeans only ? Yet in fact achieve- 
ment in these fields has been largely left to Europeans only, 
and it should not be. Granted that in some of these fields 
Fort Hare needs better provision for post-graduate studies, 
but the essential truth is that you are not “‘ non-Europeans, * 
you are men and women with all the power, achievement 
and vision which God gives to men and women created in 
His image. Never be content to be less than that, and do 
not, by blindness of imagination, coldness of heart or 
weakness of faith, be Quislings, who, through failure to 
fulfil their destiny, assist the arguments of those who 
brand them as inferior. 

If this advance is to be made we must beware of tenden- 
cies and doctrines, however temporarily popular, which 
cramp men’s minds and hearts, and deflect a University 
from its proper function of being what I called it earlier— 
the active, pure-hearted servant of truth. If I hurt any- 
one in speaking of these things, forgive me. I know that 
you realise that I do genuinely love and respect you. 
What I tell you is the truth as I see it. Consider it with 
your minds even if it seems to hit at tendencies which you 
yourselves may perhaps have cherished, 

One of these is the doctrine that truth is relative, or, 
putting it otherwise, that anything which helps the Cause 
we have at heart is true. When someone who favours 
racial oppression, or some other Cause with which we have 
no sympathy, does this, we unhesitatingly condemn him 
and rightly so ; but the injury to integrity is as great when 
we do it to back up our own ideals. Perish the ideals that 
cannot stand the light of truth! A University is the 
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servant of truth; to conceal unpleasant or disconcerting 
truth or to disseminate pleasant half-truths is to sin against 
our vocation. ‘if the light that is in you is darkness, 
how great is that darkness! ”’ and we are called to be the 
intellectual light of our country. 

Itis for these reasons that we should fight whole-hearted- 


ly the tendency to give history a bias—even a corrective 


bias. A young Afrikaans writer, Dr. F. A. van Jaarsveld, 
has recently got into some trouble with his fellow-Afrika- 
ners by telling them that they must not confuse history 
with apologetics. This holds good for African or Indian 
students of history too. Professor Macmillan once said 
that heal wrote history from the standpoint of the Cape 
Civil Service, and that Cory wrote history from the stand- 
point of the ‘‘ Grahamstown Journal,” and was met by 
the retort from one of his colleagues: ‘“‘ Professor Mac- 
millan writes history from the standpoint of the Bantu 
Men’s Social Centre.” The normal historian is almost 
bound to have some bias, but he does his best to correct it. 
It is not unnatural that many European writers of South 
African history have an unconscious bias in favour of their 
own race. When I read of the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth Kaffir Wars, I realise 
that they might well be referred to here as the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
Whiteman’s Wars—with my own students I always speak 
of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth Frontier Wars. I discovered early in 
my years at Pretoria University that the best translation 
into Afrikaans of Boer War is not ‘‘ Boereoorlog,” but 
“ Engelse Oorlog,” or “‘ T'wede Onafhanklikheidsoorlog.” 
Such shift of emphasis and terminology is understandable 
and perhaps excusable. But to make history the vehicle 
of just another type of propaganda is an evil thing. If 
history has indeed tended to show (I do not believe it al- 
ways has) that the white man is always right, it is no great 
improvement to produce a new version of history to prove 
that the black man is always right. Browning has a good 
line in ‘“‘ Bishop Blongram’s Apology ’’— 

“You call the chess-board white, you call it black ’’— 
which describes the process that is going on very aptly. 
The chess-board is indeed white and black, and so is the 
distribution of virtues in South African history. The 
tendency to turn history into apologetics is an open con- 
fession of inferiority—the thing which every educated 
non-European should fight like the very devil. 

In our University life too there has been widely dis- 
seminated the doctrine that all life is to be explained on 
materialistic lines, that economics is the only social science 
that really matters, and that religion is either utterly false 
or is to be defended only as a means to attaining a political, 
social or economic end. Now I am not going to talk 
about religion: I am going to talk about poetry, about 
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music, about art, about human affections, for all of these 
are in the same boat. When I am told that poetry is either 
nothing at all or else a handmaid to the revolution, I react 
violently : poetry is worth while for its own sake, and not 
for the sake of any theory, good or bad, or any revolution, 
past or future. What would we say to a man who set 
out to “ debunk ”’ marriage or music or poetry because it 
did not put right the political or economic structure of 
South Africa. Yet the same argument is thought good 
enough to condemn religion. I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the good and necessary work of econo- 
mists and I am myself a teacher of political science, yet 
making all life a matter of economics and politics is a 
disease. It is in fact intellectual cancer—the growth of 
certain cells at the expense of all the others—and like 
it threatens life. 

However strongly we feel either way on any of the issues 
I have mentioned, I would plead that University life 
should not be built on persecution. "The service of truth 
demands freedom of expression. Friendship should not 
be made dependent on political agreement and, whichever 
side does it, it is a very bad thing to ostracise those who do 
not conform. In this University leave men free, I beg 
you, to be “extreme ”’ or “‘ moderate,” to hold whatever 
view they like. Give them real and substantial freedom 
and your hand of kindness and comradeship, even while 
you feel free to attack their theories, for thus you will 
serve truth. 

A modern writer has said that there are three things for 
which there is no place in hell—laughter, music and silence. 
There is plenty of noise there. Several people talking at 
once, especially on the topic “ Whose fault is it?’’ can 
bring hell very near without much difficulty. If in your 
own hearts or in your circle of friends or in your theory of 
life there is no place for laughter, music or silence, beware 
for you are on the downward track. May this University 
College never fail to cherish these three heavenly graces. 

“ Give unto us the increase of faith, hope and charity.” 
It is my prayer for myself, for Fort Hare, for you. If I 
am to concentrate on any one of these three virtues, as I 
conclude, I would stress the value of hope. No one can 
see earth renew itself every spring without hope stirring in 
him. A man of my age meeting young people going out 
into life cannot help (if he is a man of faith) loving them 
and hoping for the future that he must begin to resign into 
their hands. Through what strange paths we must move 
before true freedom, equal opportunity and the spirit of 
brotherhood are established in our land, I do not know. 
To me, at times, the skies are sombre and much of that I 
But I 
cannot despair, King Alfred in his day did not, nor must 
you. Sombre skies are often the forerunner of healing 
rain. If we live in a time of defeat, it is that we may learn 


and others have worked for seems to lie in ruins. 
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to conquer. Of every section we may say, ‘‘ Now God be 
thanked who has matched us with His hour.”’ Atl good 
work sincerely done builds the better day. It may come 
by paths that we have not thought much about, but come 
it surely will if we give the service of our lives honestly and 
in perfect freedom of heart. Even if it never came, such 
joyful giving of ourselves in which order we truly find 
ourselves is itself the end of life and carries with it its own 
reward. 
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‘“‘T dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none.” 
That is really my message today, that we truly do all that 
becomes us as men. Beyond that the issues of triumph or 
disaster are not and never can be in our hands, but in the 
hands of 
“That love 
‘That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


A Study of Some Xhosa Words of Afrikaans Origin 


By G. Owen Lloyd 


INCE my arrival in these parts of our country where 

the majority of the people speak Xhosa, I have made 

a few feeble attempts to acquire the language. In this 

connection I have to admit that I have not passed out of 

the sub-standards but I can also report that I have had a 
great deal of pleasure from the hours thus spert. 

One of the things that amazed me was the number 
of words of Afrikaans origin that I had to learn if I 
wished to write a sentence of common Xhosa. 
of my lessors I was asked to translate the following sen- 
tence into Xhosa:—-The boy closed the gate. For “gate” 
I used the word “ucango”’ and my sentence was marked 
wrong. You know as well as I do, that it is no use arguing 
with teacher. But I summoned up enough courage to 
ask him what the correct word was and he said “‘7-heke.”’ 
It was on the tip of my tongue to say that “‘ hek’’ was the 
Afrikaans for “‘ gate’’ not the Xhosa. But teacher got in 
first and explained that Xhosa had taken over a number of 
words from Afrikaans. Anyway, the incident set me 
collecting the words of Afrikaans origin in Xhosa and up to 
date I have collected over 300. I have collected only those 
words that have appeared in printed books practically all 
of which, excepting the Bible, have been printed by the 
Lovedale Press, the pioneer of Xhosa publications. 

Seeing that one of the first missionaries to make contact 
with the Xhosas was the Hollands-speaking Dr. J. 'T. van 
der Kemp, it is appropriate that we should begin with the 
words of Afrikaans origin in the church life of the Xhosas. 
For the word “pray” they use ukubedefa which is 
derived from the Afrikaans word “‘ gebed’’ meaning 
prayer. The Xhosa name for the Moravian mission 
station of Shiloh near Whittlesea is eBede, the place of 
prayer. The word for “church,” 7-tyalike is derived 
from the Afrikaans word “kerk”? meaning ‘ 
I-ngelosi comes from ‘“engel” the Afrikaans word for 
“angel” and has nothing to do with English. J-pasika 
derives from “ pasga”’ the Afrikaans for ‘‘ Easter.” Uku- 
soloya meaning ‘‘ to be concerned about” comes from the 
Afrikaans “‘sorg”’ of the same meaning and by way of 
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contrast ukusatanisa meaning “to follow the devil” is 
from the Afrikaans word “ Satan,” one of the devil’s many 
aliases. Ifa follower of the dark one has pride as one of 
bis sins, the preacher uses the phrase ukuthi horo to de- 
scribe him, the term coming from the Afrikaans “ hy 
hou hom hoog”’ meaning literally “he holds himself 
high.” If he wishes to confess his sin he goes to see 
u-maneli (the minister) a word derived from “ meneer,”’ 
the word used in Afrikaans when addressing a minister, 
and the door of the parsonage might be opened by u- 
dyofolo (the minister’s wife), a word taken from the cour- 
tesy title “juffrou”’ used in Afrikaans for the minister’s 
wife. From the same word comes 1-gofolo meaning a 
smartly dressed woman. The Afrikaans words “ ge- 
meente’’ meaning ‘‘ congregation”? and “ genootskap ”’ 
meaning ‘‘ denomination ”’ are used with the same mean- 
ings as 7-yamente and i-yonoskapu though the latter has been 
shortened to 7-rono. From the missionary the Xhosa first 
learned to uku-lese/a, that is, to read, the word being 
derived from the Afrikaans “‘ lees”? meaning read. ‘lo do 
this he had to go to istkolo derived from the Afrikaans 
“skool” rather than from the English “ school ” although 
I have seen “‘ zstkulo’”’ in some books. 

In the wake of the missionaries followed the law and it 
was not long before the Xhosas were introduced to the 
law and everything that goes with it. They called the 
man in uniform 7-dindala from the Afrikaans “ diender ”’ 
meaning policeman and if he got hold of them they landed 
in the i-ntolongo (the Afrikaans for “ prison” being 
“¢ronk.”) Eventually they appeared before umantyi, the 
‘‘ magistraat ” who did his work in the i-gantolo, a word 
derived from the Afrikaans “ kantoor ’’ meaning “‘ office ”” 
and generally used to describe the magistrate’s office and 
court. If his offence against the law had been serious ke 
would taste ukukatsa, the cat-o’-nine-tails, known in 
Afrikaans as “‘ die kats.”’ But if he could get the help of a 
good i-ayente (the Afrikaans for “ lawyer’ being “agent”’) 
or if the court provided a sympathetic i-toliki (the Afri- 
kaans for “interpreter” being “ tolk,’”) he might get away 
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with a fine. ‘T'hen he could ask the sergeant to send 
1-pampile (a note on paper—Afrikaans “ papier’’) to his 
employer and the fine would be paid. It was a pity that 
the amount would be subtracted from his wages at the end 
of the month because he had hoped to pay his 7-yafu, his 
tax, the Afrikaans being “‘ opgaaf.’’ One can imagine 
him pondering over the strange ways of 1-rulumente, his 
word for the government which in Afrikaans is ‘“‘ goewer- 
ment.” He wished that his employer would speak to 
i-yuluneli, the governor (in Afrikaans ‘‘ goewerneur.” 

From the law to the army is not a long step. We read 
of the Xhosas coming into contact with ama-soldati, 
“soldate’’ being the Afrikaans word for “ soldiers.” 
The soldier he liked best was the one with the leopardskin 
on who banged the big im-tambula, his word for the drum 
being taken from the Afrikaans ‘tamboer’’ meaning 
“drum.” He saw the soldiers ukuvaya/a, standing watch, 
from the Afrikaans “wag hou’”’ meaning to watch. He 
saw them at target practice and spoke of the target as 
i-tikimi, derived from the Afrikaans “teiken’’ for target. 
He spoke of the bullets as zzzkoti, the Afrikaans for a shot 
being “ skot,”’ and he learned to cast the bullets from 7-lote, 
the Afrikaans for lead being “‘lood.” In due course he 
made acquaintance with 7-kanunu, the Afrikaans for cannon 
being “‘kanon.’’ He saw how the regiments camped out 
and he called their camp in-kumanda, from the Afrikaans 
“kommando” for regiment. One of the things that 
puzzled him was the way the soldiers marched in rows. 
But he was staggered beyond amazement when he saw the 
soldiers mark time. The Afrikaans for ‘‘ mark time’”’ is 
““makeer die pas.” So whenever he saw a horse tripple, 
he used the word ukupasa. 

It did not take the Xhosa long to learn that he could sell 
his labour to the new inhabitants of the land. From the 
Afrikaans speaking invaders he learned that the word for 
labour is “‘ arbeid.’” By the time he had tried to say this 
word he had turned it into ukubilibifa, meaning to work 
with energy. Various industries like the gold mines 
opened recruiting offices in the reserves and he learned to 
speak of himself as 7-kuluts: from the Afrikaans or English 
“rekruut.” On the farms he was called “’n jong” which 
he changed to 7-dyonyo, a farm labourer. More often he 
was called isikelem, a rascal, from the Afrikaans ‘‘ skelm ”’ 
or perhaps even isidomu, a nit-wit, the Afrikaans for 
“stupid’’ being “dom.” If he worried his employer 
too much he was called a z-bodolo/e which is derived from 
the Afrikaans slang “‘ bodder,”’ which in turn is taken from 
the English “‘ bother.”” The more patient farmer however, 
gave him another chance and told him to uku-pulubela, 
meaning he should try to work harder. The word is 
derived from the Afrikaans “ probeer”’ meaning to try. 
Perhaps he did try, but his inability to work led the farmer 
into some damage and he had to leave, The cause of his 
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dismissal would be isikade, the word for damage in Afri- 
kaans being “ skade.” 

After the missionaries had shown that it was quite safe 
to live among the Xhosas and the soldiers had settled in 
the Border to make the safety more secure, there arrived 
on the scene certain men whom the Xhosa called zszmaust. 
These were the travelling traders who were called in 
Afrikaans ‘‘ smouse.’’ The Xhosa soon learned that if 
they wanted the pretty things they had to ukubatala, the 
Afrikaans word for ‘“‘ pay”’ being “ betaal.”’ When they 
did not have enough money they complained that the stuff 
was ukudulu, a word derived from the Afrikaans ‘“ duur ” 
meaning dear or expensive. What they needed was more 
i-tyaliti, the Afrikaans word for money being “ geld” ; so 
they took a few head of cattle to z-fandesi, the public sale 
known in Afrikaans as “die vendusie.” ‘lhere they 
learned to use coins like 7-ponti, a pound, (Afrikaans 
“pond,”’) or indaliso, the Afrikaans “ daler”’ valued at 
1/6, or t-dobilityz, a penny, from the Dutch “ dubbeltjie,” 
a Dutch coin of low value. He learned to distinguish 
between 1-yauti and i-silivere, the former being “ gold” 
for which the Afrikaans is “ goud.” Unfortunately he 
also learned to make zsikweliti, a debt, (from the Afrikaans 
“skuld”’) and he had to go and buy his things from an- 
other i-venkile, shop, from the Afrikaans “ winkel.”’ While 
he was still out of debt, he saw to it that he always got his 
i-basela, a present from the shopkeeper or “‘ baas ”’ to him. 

Although the missionaries and the traders did so for 
different reasons, they eventually persuaded the amaXhosa 
to wear clothes after the fashion of Western Europe. 
The first garment he bought however, was a shirt and he 
called it 7-hempe after the Afrikaans ‘‘ hemp” meaning 
shirt. But fashion demanded that he should also appear 
in public in 7-bulukwe, a pair of trousers, the Afrikaans 
being “‘ broek.”” He also learned that 7-bulukwe was use- 
less without 7-banti, a belt, named after the Afrikaans 
“band.” But to cut a fine figure he also had to wear 
i-batyi, a coat, the word being derived from the Afrikaans, 
“ baadjie,’ and on cold days when he longed for his 
blanket he slipped on i-ondulubatyi, a waist-coat, or 
“onderbaadjie ” in Afrikaans. 
women. 


In like manner-also the 
They were soon persuaded to wear i-lokwe, a 
dress, from the Afrikaans ‘“‘ rok’’ for a dress and 7-ondo- 
lokwe, a petticoat, from “‘onderrok.” A blouse they 
called i-bayi because it came by ox-wagon from Port 
Elizabeth, which is called in Afrikaans ‘‘ Die Baai.”? Over 
their shoulders they wore i-tyali, 2 shawl, known in Afri- 
kaans as “‘’n tjalie” and on their heads they wore i-dukwe, 
the Afrikaans for a square of cloth being “’n doek.” In- 
stead of the red blanket she wore on cold days a white 
blanket with a black stripe, which she called 7-felani, the 
Afrikaans word for a skin being “ 


; ; 
n vel.” If her clothes 


tore on a thorn bush or in the barbed wire that was appear- 
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ing all over the farms, she patched them with 7-lapu, a 
rag, from the Afrikaans “lap” and she soon became 
handy with the needle and cotton, which she called 7- 
naliti and i-rali from the Afrikaans ‘“‘ naald’”’ and “‘ gare.’ 
But if they were beyond repair they just became amalapu, 
old rags. 

When the Afrikaans-speaking and the Xhosa-speaking 
people met for the first time in this part of our country, 
they lived in different kinds of houses. The AmaXhosa 
built their homes of wattle and mud or of sods. The 
AmaBulu, as the Afrikaans-speaking people are known, 
built their houses of raw brick or burnt brick. The 
AmaxXhosa soon learned to use brick and called a brick, 
isitena, the Afrikaans being “‘ baksteen.’’ He learned to 
make them in an ukufoloma, a brick-shape, in Afrikaans 
*“°n vorm.” He also learned to use the saw, which he 
called i-sara, from the Afrikaans ‘“‘saag’’ and the brace 
and bit, which he called 7-bola, from the Afrikaans ‘‘boor.”’ 
When working on a building he climbed up 7-/el7, a ladder, 
the word being derived from the Afrikaans “‘leer,”’ a ladder. 
The galvanised iron he called 7-bek:le from the Afrikaans 
“beker,” meaning a drinking mug, which in those days 
was made of-galvanised iron. He learned to call a room, 
tkamile from the Afrikaans “‘ kamer’”’ for room and he was 
taught to white-wash a room with 7-kalika, lime which in 
Afrikaans is “ kalk.” 

Because many of the amaXhosa went to work on farms, 
and a large number of farmers were Afrikaans speaking, 
words of Afrikaans origin are found in the Xhosa farming 
terms. He called an orchard 7-boma, the Afrikaans for 
“trees”? being “ bome.” The farm labourer was intro- 

_ duced to i-lamuni, the orange (the Afrikaans for “‘ orange 
being “‘ lemoen,’’) i-pestka, a peach, in Afrikaans “ perske”’, 
i-ranati, the pomegranate or in Afrikaans “ granaat,” and 
t-kwepile, the quince (in Afrikaans, ‘“‘ kweper,’’) 7-vatala, 
the watermelon (in Afrikaans “‘ waterlemoen,”) and 7- 
diliya, grapes (in Afrikaans “ drutwe.”) Having had 
experience with horses he was often given charge of the 
stable which he called isttali, from Afrikaans ‘‘ stal”’ for 
stable and he fed the horses on various kinds of i-fula, 
fodder Gin Afrikaans ‘“‘ voer.”) For this purpose he used 
t-habile, oats (Afrikaans ‘‘haver,”) and 7-yalasi, now 
shortened to i-rasi, barley (Afrikaans “‘ gars’”’) and also 
t-semele, bran (Afrikaans ‘‘semels.”) Or perhaps the 
horses had to be satisfied with 7-kafw, chaff (in Afrikaans 
““kaf.”) He also cared for the mules which he called 
ama-esile from the Afrikaans “ and as driver he had 
to watch that the horses did not bolt. For runaway 
horses he used the word ukuhela which is derived from 
the Afrikaans ‘‘ weghol”’ to run away. He often had to 
drive the sheep into ¢-kampu, the fenced field, known in 
Afrikaans as “‘ die kamp ”’ and he soon learned the differ- 
ence between 7-bokwe, a goat (from the Afrikaans “ bok ’’) 


esel”’ 
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and i-fanandile, the Afrikaner sheep. He learned to 
recognise the diseases of animals like ulindipasi, the rinder- 
pest and learned to use isitofu, the vaccine or injection 
used to protect against diseases, the word coming from the 
Afrikaans ‘‘ stof.” Although he had a word for it himself 
he spoke of u-fele when referring to a sheepskin, the 
Afrikaans for a skin being “‘ vel.”” He also took over the 
word “ turksvy”” for prickly pear and turned it into 7- 
tolofiya. \n the same way locusts, in Afrikaans “ sprinka- 
ne” became isipilingane. The more he learned of farm- 


ing the more he turned Afrikaans words to his own use. _ 


The process of loading on to a wagon he called ukulayt/a, 
from Afrikaans “‘laai”’ to load. He could not afford a 
wagon but soon improvised a sledge, which he called 
isilevi, from the Afrikaans “slee.’’ He liked to use the 
metal plough, which he called 7-puluwa, from Afrikaans 
‘“ploeg,” and it gave him pleasure to see the istkala, the 
share, tearing into the ground. The Afrikaans for plough- 
share is “‘ skaar.’’ He also used 7-eye, the harrow, derived 
from Afrikaans ‘‘eg”’ and he learned to let certain lands 
ukugele/a, lie fallow, from the Afrikaans “‘leeg 1é ” literally 
to lie empty. He learned to call a water-tap impompo 
from the Afrikaans ‘‘ pomp ” for a tap from the wind- 
mill or pump. .A wagon-load he called 7-flara from 
the Afrikaans “ vrag,’’ a load. When the farmer’s wife 
called the chickens for their feed she called out “ kiep, 
kiep, kiep,” so a chicken was called 7-tvipu. A turkey (in 
Afrikaans ‘“‘ kalkoen’’) was called 1-Rwakwini and a goose 
(in Afrikaans “‘gans’’) was called 7-ranist, while a pet 
lamb which is called a “‘ hanslam”’ in Afrikaans was called 
i-hasi. He had to lay poison for rats and jackals and he 
called it ¢-tvefu, from the Afrikaans “‘ gif’? meaning poison, 
From the Afrikaans “ sif”’ (a “‘ sieve’’) he make the word 
ukusifa to strain or sieve. He had to work with wagons 
one of which he called 7-bokwa, the Afrikaans for buck- 
wagon being “ bokwa.” Other wagon terms he took 
over were i-vili for a wheel from the Afrikaans “‘ wiel,”’ 
i-nafu for a hub from the Afrikaans “ naaf”’ and istpeke 
for a spoke of a wheel from the Afrikaans “‘ speek.” The 
draw chain he called i-tyatyanga, the Afrikaans for chain 
being “‘ketting’’ and a wagon journey he called 7-toyo 
from the Afrikaans ‘‘ wa-tog.”’ A horse saddle he called 
i-salt from the Afrikaans “ saal”’ and the hessian or sacking 
he covered it with at night he called i-ronya from the 
Afrikaans “ goiing,” which incidentally Afrikaans borrow- 
ed from Malay. 

But it is not only the man who learned to take over words 
from Afrikaans. "lhe Xhosa-speaking woman found her 
work centred mainly in the house and she introduced many 
terms of Afrikaans origin that have to do with domestic 
service. ‘lo describe the process of washing clothes she 
used the word wkuvasa from the Afrikaans ‘‘ was ”’ and in 
the process she used i-sepa, soap in English and “seep ” 


‘ 
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in Afrikaans. She learned to know inferior soap from 
good soap by its quality of making soap-suds. In Afri- 
kaans the word used is “‘skuim.’’ She used the word 
ukusimela. She learned to iron clothes on a table. ‘The 
ironing process she called wkutelekisa from the Afrikaans 
“stryk? and the table she called 7-tafile from the Afri- 
kaans “‘tafel.”’ She carried water in 1-emele, a bucket, a 
word taken from the Afrikaans ‘‘emmer’”’ and often she 
poured it into z-fatyi, a barrel in Afrikaans “’n vatyie.”’ 
She spent much of her time scrubbing and she called it 
ukukoloba from the Afrikaans ‘“‘skrop”’ to scrub. For 
the meals she prepared 7-tapile, potatoes {in Afrikaans 
“aartappels,”’) zmbotyz, beans (in Afrikaans ‘“ boontyjies,’’) 
i-ertyist green peas (in Afrikaans “ ertjies,”’) 1-papa, mealie 
porridge (in Afrikaans ‘‘ pap,’’) 7-kofu, coffee (in Afri- 
kaans ‘“‘kofhe”’) and ukubatata, sweet potatoes (in Afri- 
kaans “ patats.””) More than once she heard the farmer’s 
wife say “‘ moenie mors nie’ (in English “ don’t waste ’’) 
and she made the word ukumo/a, meaning to waste or make 
a mess. Her first efforts at baking bread were not too 
successful. She had hopefully put the dough in 7-bakuma, 
the oven (from Afrikaans ‘‘ bakoond ’’) but the result was 
usually udodoroyi, a word taken from the Afrikaans ‘‘ dood- 
gooi,”’ literally, a missile of death. Among other things 
she cleaned was the chimney which she called 7-kostina, 
from the Afrikaans ‘“skoorsteen.”’ In the dining room 
she wore 7-faskoti, an apron (in Afrikaans ‘‘ voorskoot.) 
She also made acquaintance with the bottle, which she 
called 7-bodlela, from Afrikaans “ bottle,” although it was 
only supposed to contain 7-asinz, “ asyn”’ being the Afri- 
kaans for “vinegar.” Other things she used were 7- 
stkotile from “‘skottel”’ (in English ‘‘ a dish,’’) 7-kom, a 
basin (from the Afrikaans “ kom,’’) 7-fadukwe, a dish-cloth 
(Afrikaans ‘“‘ vatdoek ””) and i-komityz, a cup, derived from 
the Afrikaans ‘‘ kommetjie’”’ for a small basin. 

Laying the table she called ukudeka, from Afrikaans 
“dek’’ and she had to remember 1-swekile, the sugar 
(Afrikaans “suiker,”) 7-botolo the butter (Afrikaans 
“‘botter’’) and that each person had to have z-mela, a 
table knife (Afrikaans ‘“‘ mes’). The linen chest she 
called i-kest from Afrikaans “kis”? and the chair was 
isttulo from Afrikaans “‘stoel.” ‘The household cat she 
called i-kati, from Afrikaans “‘ kat.’”’ One of the things in 
the house that she marvelled at was the tinder-box, the 
instrument used for making fire in the days before matches. 
From the Afrikaans word for it, “‘ tontel-doos,’’ she make 
the Xhosa word 7-dofa. ‘The instrument that caused most 
of her back-ache, however, was i-bosola, the scrubbing- 
brush (Afrikaans “ borsel’’)—that and cleaning 7-festile, 
the window (in Afrikaans “‘ venster.”) The occasion on 
which she became most flustered was when the mistress 
had sent out some invitations to tea. This she called 
ukunoyifa from the Afrikaans ‘“‘nooi’”’ to invite. She 


ing 
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would then have to put out the best cups into which the 
mistress would ukukinki/a, pour the tea, a word derived 
from Afrikaans “‘ skink”’ to pour tea or coffee. 

In the bedroom she would admire herself in isipile, the 
mirror, (Afrikaans “‘spieél’’) and would wish that she could 
ukufelera her hair. Ukufelera is derived from the Afri- 
kaans “‘ vleg”’ to plait. She also wished she had a strong 
i-kama, comb, like the mistress, the Afrikaans being 
“kam.” Among her other duties there was making 
i-koyi, the bed (Afrikaans “ kooi.’’) 

Words that often came up in Afrikaans conversation 
were also imitated by the Xhosa-speaking people. They 
spoke of a male friend as buti (from the Afrikaans “ boetie”’ 
—little brother), and elderly friend of the family was ompz 
(from Afrikaans “‘ oompie ’’—little uncle) ; a female friend 
is sist from the Afrikaans ‘“‘ susie ’—little sister; and a 
brother-in-law is called sibali, from the Afrikaans “‘ swaer.”’ 
When greeting each other they said molo (from Afrikaans 
‘““goeie more’’ good morning,”) or soyindara from the 
Afrikaans ‘“‘ goeie ’n dag,”’—good day, or in the evenings 
yonani, from Afrikaans “ goeie ’n aand.”’ ‘The new year 
celebrations were called 1-nibidyala, from Afrikaans “‘ nuwe 
jaar,” a week became i-veki (Afrikaans “ week,”) the 
village was called i-dolopu from Afrikaans “ dorp”’ and a 
bridge 7-boloyo from Afrikaans “ brug.” 

Finally, certain placenames have Afrikaans origins. 
Port Elizabeth is Bayz (Die Baai), East London is Montz, 
from the mouth (mond) of the Buffalo River, Dordrecht is 
Dodolora, Cape Town is Kapa, Johannesburg is Tautini 
(Afrikaans for gold is “ goud’’) and Tarkastad is Szkapu, 
from the Afrikaans “skaapkraal” sheepkraal. 

In conclusion, you will notice that it is in the spheres of 
church life, the law, the army, labour, trade, dress, build- 
ing, farming, domestic service and light conversation that 
Afrikaans has influenced the Xhosa language. Afrikaans 
however, has not returned the compliment. The only 
words I have found so far in Afrikaans that are of Xhosa 
origin are kwagga—a zebra, donga—a ditch, pasella—a 
gift and tollie—a calf. The word waak—to go for a stroll 
—and mali—money—have been derived from the English 
via Xhosa. ‘Then also there are many words of Afrikaans 
origin that I have heard in Xhosa conversation but I have 
not seen published in books, words like ampu, nearly, 
from the Afrikaans “‘ amper’”’ and famlibe from “‘ vanme- 
lewe”’ If they are constantly used in 
conversation they will eventually enter written Xhosa, as 
have these which have been given in this article. 


meaning formerly. 


The language of a people is no trifle. The 
national mind is reflected in the national speech. 
—Dean Alford. 
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South African Missionary Institutions 


MARIANHILL 


(In 1953 theological and missionary students of four com- 
munions, and of Afrikaans, German and English-speaking 
traditions, in the Department of Divinity of Rhodes Univer- 
sity, Grahamstown, prepared a series of essays on “‘ Some 
South African Missionary Institutions.’ It was our privi- 
lege to receive a copy of the essays, and it is our purpose to 
print some of them in our columns. We acknowledge the 
permission given to us by Prof. N. H. G. Robinson, who has 
succeeded Prof. Horton Davies, under whom the essays were 
prepared. Editor, ‘‘ South African Outlook.’’) 


HE greatest Roman Catholic mission station in South 
Africa, Marianhill, is the realisation of the faith and 
sacrifice of Father Francis Pfanner. 

The Man. Wendolin Pfanner was born in Langen, in 
the Austrian Tyrol, on the 21st of September 1825. After 
school he studied at the Universities of Innsbruck and 
Padua. 

At the age of twenty-one he was called to the priesthood 
and was ordained a priest four years later. 

He served for nine years at the parish of Haselstauden, 
hard but fruitful years, till illness forced him to accept an 
easier post as confessor to the Sisters of Charity at Agram 
in Yugoslavia. 

During 1863 he was invested as a monk in the Trappist 
Order at Mariawald and took the name Francis. Six years 
later he was sent as leader of a group of monks, to found a 
monastery, Maria Stern, in Yugoslavia. The opposition 
of the Turks brought out his diplomacy and the hard 
manual labour his endurance. These were both necessary 
qualities for his later work in South Africa. 

On the eve of his being appointed Abbot of Maria Stern 
he answered Bishop Richard’s call for volunteers to work 
in the new mission field of South Africa. 
of his greatest sacrifices in a life of sacrifice. 


Beginnings of Marianhill. In June 1880 he arrived in 
Port Elizabeth with thirty-one other monks. ‘heir first 
station was at Dunbrody, but the adverse conditions forced 
them to vacate this station. They then established them- 
selves at Marianhill, three miles from Pinetown and fifteen 
miles from Durban, on the 21st December 1882. 

By 1883 they had built a Chapel, Chapter-room, refectory, 
dormitory, bakery, blacksmith shop, tinsmith shop, 
wagonmaker’s shop, composing room, printing office, 
guesthouse, photographic studio, kitchen, storehouses and 
the priory. In addition they erected an African school 
with both dormitory and dining room. As if this were not 
enough, these men built roads and two dams. The 
Marianhill motto is ‘ Orare est Laborare”’ (to pray is to 


This was one 


work) and as these Monks prayed as they worked, it is no 
wonder that their efforts extended as they did. 

A feature of the mission is the formation of the Sisters 
Congregation (Sisters of the Precious Blood) to help in the 
education and instruction of the African girls. 

Like Maria Stern, Marianhill was raised to the status of 
an Abbey (1885). Father Francis was appointed Abbot 
and thus received the honour long due and long awaited. 


The Widening Field. In 1886 the move was made to 
open new subsidiary missions. ‘This outward extension 
of Marianhill is important in two ways. It was the 
strength of the mission and the reason for Pfanner’s later 
suspension from office. The ‘Trappist novice was not 
allowed to work outside of his monastery, but the shortage 
of manpower led Francis Pfanner to break this rule. For 
In 1904 the Marianhill Mission- 
Thus did Rome 
honour a strong twenty-seven year old mission. 

The first two missions to be established were Richenau 
and Einsiedeln. The former station is 130 miles from 
Marianhill and the latter is forty miles from the mother 
station. In 1888 a farm was started at Lourdes which 
today boasts a flourmill, a sawmill, many lands and pastures, 
and many outstations with schools in operation. Other 
stations and farms were established such as Oéctting, 
Mariathal and the farm Mari-Ratschitz. 

In 1894 Rev. Fr. Amandus Schoelig was elected to the 
position of Abbot to replace Father Francis. Under him 
about eleven stations were founded, including Mariazell, 
which had a Training College for African teachers, Farview, 
Hardenberg, Marialinden, Maryhelp, St. Johns, St. 
Patrick and St. Adalbert and Maritrost, which was estab- 
lished in 1895 primarily for checking the spread of Pro- 
testant sects. 


this he was suspended. 
ary Fathers was made a separate order. 


German East Africa came under the scythe of this great 
mission in 1897 as the monks extended into that area. This 
work was handed over to the Fathers of the Holy Ghost in 
1906. 

The mother station did not lie idle during this time but 
extended its amenities. Glebes were in great demand and 
also the provision for trades e.g. blacksmiths, watchmakers, 
tinsmiths, tailors, printers and bakers as well-as stained 
glass makers. 

The girls are instructed in Domestic Science as well as 
Academic Studies. Today there are 300 scholars with 
boarding schools for both boys and girls. 

The extension went on in 1900 when Rev, Fr. Gerard 
Wolpert succeeding the deceased Father Amandus saw the 
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establishment of Monte Cassino—300 miles from Beira in 
Southern Rhodesia—as well as two other stations. 

Post War Expansion. ‘The next phase in the missionary 
work came after the Great War. There was little support 
coming from Europe, so the monks turned to the United 
States for both manpower and monetary aid. A second 
Mission House (i.e. mission training house) was established 
in Bavaria in 1920. Later a third was established in 
Silesia. The first Mission House had been started :in 
Holland in 1911. 

1920 saw the election of Rt. Rev. Fr. A. Fleischer as 
Superintendent-General of the General Chapter of the 
Congregation of Marianhill. In 1921 he was made also 
Vicar Apostolic of the Vicariate Apostolic of Marianhill, 
which has since been split into three vicariates. 

The Social Impact of Marianhill. The other side of 
Marianhill’s influence is seen in the formation of the 
Catholic African Union which meets at the same time as the 
annual Catholic African Social Course. These July 
meetings have led to the establishment of ‘Thrift Clubs and 


Preparing for 


HAT should be the object of life at College ? College 

life gives the students much more freedom than they 

had while at school and therefore demands more definite 
self-discipline than does school life. 

There are three main objects in College life. First, 
there is the training of character which is perhaps the most 
important part, as a strong character is the most valuable 
asset a man can have in life. The College will therefore 
amongst other things pay attention to religion, which is the 
greatest force in producing strong character. 

Secondly, there is the gaining of intellectual knowledge, 
mostly, but not entirely, in the course of study taken for a 
degree, and, more valuable still, the acquisition of methods 
and habits of study, which will enable a man to keep on 
acquiring fresh knowledge all through his life. 

Thirdly, there is the gaining of a degree, which in the 
case of the majority of students is necessary to enable them 
to start in their future profession in the way which they 
would wish to do. 

As a rule this last object will have the foremost place in 
the student’s mind, because it is probably necessary for the 
start which he hopes to make in life, particularly if he wishes 
to become a teacher, as many students at Fort Hare do. 

Any member of the staff of a College will naturally 
wish to guide the students under him, as far as he can, in 
gaining all three of the things which I have mentioned as 
being the main objects in College life. I would like to 
write a few words about gaining, or failing to gain, success 
in degree examinations. 

For ten years and a half, I was Warden of the Anglican 
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African Co-operatives. Father Bernard. Huss and Msgnr. 
E. Hanish were set apart for social work and these move- 
ments were the result of their labours and influenced 
Government action in various ways. 

The Justification of Faith. The Faith of Father Francis 
bears comparison with that of men like Coillard and 
Andrew Murray. His works have borne fruit which leads 
us (as Protestants) to realise the hand of God in what was 
achieved. The man who at fifty-four sacrificed ease and 
comfort for the rigours of the mission field is the father of 
two (the only two) modern missionary Congregations in 
the Roman Catholic Church. These have :— 

260 Churches with 140,000 Christian souls attached 

thereto. 

260 Schools, with 27,000 children attending and ade- 

quately staffed. 

These institutions are found in Rhodesia, Austria, 
America, Poland, Germany, Canada, England, and Swit- 
zerland. 


Examinations 


Hestel at Fort Hare. There were failures as well as 
successes there in examinations. At first I supposed that 
failures were all due to students being slack over their 
work. But after a time I came to the conclusion that there 
were more failures from over-work just before the exami- 
nation than from slackness. I may say that there were 
very few students who were slack about their work. The 
worst case of overwork just before an exam occurred, 
fortunately, before the half-yearly College exam, not before 
any University exam. In that case one night a student 
only took two hours sleep, spending all the rest of the time 
cramming for the next day’s exam. ‘The result naturally 
was that by the next afternoon his brain was exhausted 
and he could do practically nothing, and of course failed 
badly. 

While I was thinking of this matter of overwork I re- 
membered how one year the Cambridge University boat 
crew was overworked in their training, being given too 
many hard rowing tests. ‘The result was that though they 
had been favourites for the race three weeks before it was 
rowed, on the day of the race they were ‘ stale’ and Oxford 
beat them. It seemed to me that the same might happen 
mentally to men preparing for examinations. Their 
brain might get ‘ stale ’ just as the bodies of that Cambridge 
crew had done. 

While I was thinking about the matter two new members 
joined the teaching staff of Fort Hare. I happened to get 
to know them fairly quickly. One was a doctor in charge 
of the Medical Aid students. He told me that when he 
was at the University he had worked hard, but at first he 
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did not gain the success he had expected. So he consider- 
ed the matter carefully and cut down his hours of work a 
bit. He finished by being Gold Medallist of Glasgow 
University ! 

The other one was a lady who lectured in history. She 
had been a student in London. Her father was a Colonel 
in the Royal Engineers, the branch of the Army in which 
the officers had the stiffest examinations, As a Colonel he 
was accustomed to give orders. And he gave her an order 
that for a week before her final exam she was not to open a 
book. She went into the country and obeyed that order. 
So her brain was quite fresh for her exam. She took the 
B.A. of London University with honours—no small feat. 

Having these things in mind I devised a scheme for our 
men for the time before their final examination, which 
they accepted. The main points of the scheme were as 
follows :— (1) Everyone should begin working hard at 
the beginning of each half-year, not wasting time then as 
they might be tempted to do. (2) In their vacations they 
would take real holidays, being out of doors as much as 
possible. (3) Three weeks before the final exams began 
they were to observe the following rules :— 

(a) Noone to study more than six hours in any one day 
(including lectures, etc.). I felt that it was impossible to 
cut the time down to less than that. 

(b) Sundays should be free from study. 

(c) Each night each student should get eight and a half 
hours sleep. I may say that the electric light switch 
board of the Hostel was in my house and every light went 
out at eleven. 
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(d) Each student should take two hours a day exercise 
out of doors. 

These rules were formed with a view to cach student 
being in a thoroughly fit condition, especially his brain 
being fresh, on the days of the exam. 

What was the result ? 

Up to that year we had never at Beda Hall sent in more 
than ten men in any one year, and as far as | can remember 
we always had some failures. That year we sent in twenty 
and every one passed. ‘There was not a single failure. 

Soon after that I left. I think I had one more year at 
Fort Hare, but I have no exact records as to what was the 
proportion of failures if any. But as far as I can remember 
the results were quite good. 

I think that those who are in for examination might well 
consider the system which I have described. If they can 
improve on it, so much the better. The main point is 
that each student should work steadily from the beginning, 


and that towards the end of the time he should take care 


that his brain is not overburdened, but that body and mind 
are both fresh. A fresh brain is worth a great deal in an 
examination, whereas a tired brain is a great handicap. 

I have written this article because of course I want 
students at Fort Hare or elsewhere in their examinations 
to gain success which means so much to them and to their 
relations who have often denied themselves much to give 
them a College education. 

C. J. FERGUSON-DaAvIgE, BP. 


New Books 


Healdtown Centenary Brochure, 1855-1955. (Obtain- 
able at Healdtown, C.P. or the Lovedale Bookstore : 
2/6). 

In connection with the Healdtown Centenary Celebra- 
tions held from 13th to 15th May, there was published this 
brochure, prepared by Rev. Leslie Hewson, M.a., Warden 
of Livingstone House, Rhodes University, Grahamstown. 
The book is profusely illustrated with pictures of leading 
personalities that have served Healdtown and of Healdtown 
scenes and groups. The growth of this missionary centre 
from the days of the Rev. John Ayliff to the time of the 
present Governor, Rey. S. G. Pitts, is traced in large part 
by a series of quotations from records of the Methodist 
Church. It is a remarkable story of earnest and successful 
labour, resulting in the large institution of to-day. 


The only criticism one would offer is that too little is 
revealed of those who guided Healdtown between the time 
of Ayliff and the coming of the Rev. Richard Hornabrook. 
This may be remedied in the larger history which is pro- 
mised from Mr. Hewson’s pen, and which Healdtown 


certainly deserves. 

Each half-crown paid for a copy of the brochure is a 
contribution to the fund it is proposed to raise to com- 
memorate the Centenary. 


* ® 
African Affairs, pre. 19551,6/-. 

This journal of the Royal African Society has reached its 
fifty-fourth volume. It is now under the editorship of 
Mr. Alan Gray, who has succeeded Mr. J. Swanzy. 

The issue under review is full of promise. The Editor 
contributes six pages of valuable notes in which he ranges 
from Kenya to Bandung, and offers comment on contem- 
porary happenings in Africa and affecting it. This is 
followed by pages of “‘ Regional Round-up,” giving factual 
items from all over the Continent. 

The special articles are from a particularly strong team 
and include, “The Present Situation in Kenya” by 
Michael Blund_1', ‘‘ South Af.ica’s Position in the West,” 
by G. P. Jooste, ‘‘ Recent Developments in Nigeria ”’ by 
C. R. Niven and “ Rehabilitating the Kikuyu ’’ by Mary 
Shannon. 
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